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be attached to a determinate circle of ideas 
and forms ; it consecrates itself to a new 
worship, that of humanity. All that the 
heart of man includes within its own im- 
mensity — its joys and its sufferings, its 
interests, its actions, its destinies — become 
the domain of art." Thus the content is 
human nature ; the form a free combina- 
tion of all the forms of the past. We shall 
hereafter consider this new eclecticism in 
art. 

Hegel points out, in concluding, a final 
form of literature and poetry, which is the 
unequivocal index of the absence of pecu- 
liar, elevated and profound ideas, and of 
original forms — that sentimental poetry, 
light or descriptive, which to-day floods 
the literary world and the drawing-rooms 
with its verses ; compositions without life 
and without content, without originality 



or true inspiration ; a common-place and 
vague expression of all sentiment, full of 
aspirations and empty of ideas, where, 
through all, there makes itself recognized 
an imitation of some illustrious geniuses — 
themselves misled in false and perilous 
ways ; a sort of current money, analogous 
to the epistolary style. Everybody is poet ; 
and there is scarcely one true poet. "Wher- 
ever the faculties of the soul and the forms 
of language have received a certain degree 
of culture, there is no person who cannot, 
if he take the fancy, express in verse some 
situation of the soul, as any one is in con- 
dition to write a letter." 

Such a style, thus universally diffused, 
and reproduced under a thousand forms, 
although with different shadings, easily 
becomes fastidious. 
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CHAPTER U. 

We hope to see those necessities of 
thought which underlie all Philosophical 
systems. We set out to account for all the 
diversities of opinion, and to see identity 
in the world of thought. But necessity in 
the realm of thought maybe phenomenal. 
If there be anything which is given out as 
fixed, we must try its validity. 

Many of the "impossibilities" of thought 
are easily shown to rest upon ignorance of 
psychological appliances. The person is 
not able because he does not know how — 
jiut as in other things. We must take 
care that we do not confound the inca- 
pacity of ignorance with the necessity of 
thought. (The reader will find an exam- 
ple of this in Sir Wm. Hamilton's " Meta- 
physics," page 527.) One of these " in- 
capacities" arises from neglecting the 
following : 

Among the first distinctions to be learn- 
ed by the student in philosophy is that be- 
tween the imaginative form of thinking 
and pure thinking. The former ia a 
sensuous grade of thinking whieh uses 
image$, while the latter ii a mora develop- 
ed itage, and if abl« to think obJMt* in Mid 



for themselves. Spinoza's statement of 
this distinction applied to the thinking of 
the Infinite — his "Infinitum imaginatiouie" 
and " Infinitum actu vel rationis " — has 
been frequently alluded to by those who 
treat of this subject. 

At first one might suppose that when 
finite things are the subject of thought, it 
would make little difference whether the 
first or second form of thinking is em- 
ployed. This is, however, a great error. 
The Philosopher must always "think 
things under the form of eternity " if he 
would think the truth. 

Imagination pictures objects. It repre- 
sents to itself only the bounded. If it tries 
to realize the conception of infinitude, it 
represents a limited somewhat, and then 
Be/lection or the Understanding (a form of 
thought lying between Imagination and 
Reason) passes beyond the limits, and an- 
nuls them. This process may be continued 
indefinitely, or until Reason (or pure 
thinking) comes in and solves the dilem- 
ma. Thus we have a dialogue resulting 
somewhat as follows : 

Iiiuigination. Come and see the Infinite 
just aa I have pictured it. 
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Understanding. [Peeping cautiously 
about it.] Where is jour frame? Ah! I 
see it now, clearly. How is this ! Your 
frame does not include all. There is a 
" beyond " to your picture. I cannot tell 
whether you intend the inside or outside for 
your picture of the Infinite, I see it on both. 

Imag. [Tries to extend the frame, but 
with the same result as before.] I believe 
you are right! lam well nigh exhausted 
by my efforts to include the unlimited. 

Un. Ah ! you see the Infinite is merely 
the negative, of the finite or positive. It is 
the negative of those conditions which you 
place there in order to have any representa- 
tion at all. 

[While the Understanding proceeds to 
deliver a course of wise saws and moral 
reflections on the "inability of the Finite to 
grasp the Infinite," sitting apart upon its 
bipod — for tripod it has none, one of the 
legs being broken — it self-complacently 
and oracularly admonishes the human 
mind to cultivate humility; Imagination 
drops her brush and pencil in confusion at 
these words. Very opportunely Reason 
steps in and takes an impartial survey of 
the scene.] 

Reason. Did you say that the Infinite 
is unknowable ? 

Un. Yes. "To think is to limit, and 
hence to think the Infinite is to limit it, 
and thus to destroy it." 

Reason. Apply your remarks to Space. 
Is not Space infinite ? 

Un. If I attempt to realize Space, I 
conceive a bounded, but I at once perceive 
that I'have placed my limits within Space, 
and hence my realization is inadequate. 
The Infinite, therefore, seems to be a be- 
yond to my clear conception. 

Reason. Indeed ! When you reflect on 
Space do yon not perceive that it is of 
such a nature that it can be limited only 
by itself ? Do not all its limits imply 
Space to exist in ? 

Utu Yes, that is the difficulty. 

Reason. I do not see the " difficulty." 
If Space can be limited only by itself, its 
limit continues it, instead of bounding it. 
Hence it is universally continuous or in- 
finite. 

Un, But a mere negative. 



Reason. No, not a mere negative, but 
the negative of all negation, and hence 
truly affirmative. It is the exhibition of 
the utter impossibility of any negative to 
it. All attempts to limit it, continue it. 
It is its own other. Its negative is itself. 
Here, then, we have a truly affirmative in- 
finite in contradistinction to the negative 
infinite — the "infinite progress" that you 
and Imagination were engaged upon when 
I came in. 

Un. What you say seems to me a dis- 
tinction in words merely. 

Reason. Doubtless. All distinctions 
are merely in words until one has learned 
to see them independent of words. But 
you must go and mend that tripod on which 
you are sitting ; for how can one think A 
ease and exhaustively, when he is all the 
time propping up his basis from without? 

Un. I cannot understand you. [Exit.] 

Note. 

It will be well to consider what applica- 
tion is to be made of these distinctions to 
the mind itself, whose form is conscious- 
ness. In self-knowing, or consciousness, 
the subject knows itself — it is its own ob- 
ject. Thus in this phase of activity we 
have the affirmative Infinite. The subject 
is its own object — is continued by its other 
or object. This is merely suggested here — 
it will be developed hereafter. 

CHAPTER UI. 

In the first chapter we attained— or at 
least made the attempt to attain — some in- 
sight into the relation which Mind bears 
to Time and Space. It appeared that 
Mind is a Transcendent, i. e. something 
which Time and Space inhere in, rather 
than a somewhat, conditioned by them. 
Although this result agrees entirely with 
the religious instincts of man, which assert 
the immortality of the soul, and the un- 
Bubstantiality of the existences within 
Time and Space, yet as a logical result of 
thinking, it seems at first very unreliable. 
The disciplined thinker will indeed find the 
distinctions "a priori and a posteriori" in- 
adequately treated; but his emendations 
will only make the results there established 
more wide-sweeping and conclusive. 
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In the second chapter we learned cau- 
tion with respect to the manner of attempt- 
ing to realize in our minds the results of 
thought. If we have always been in the 
habit of regarding Mind as a property or 
attribute of the individual, we have con- 
ceived it not according to its true nature, 
but have allowed Imagination to mingle its 
activity in the thinking of that which is 
of a universal nature. Thus we are prone 
to say to ourselves : " How can a mere at- 
tribute like Mind be the logical condition 
of the solid realities of Space and Time ?" 
In this we have quietly assumed the whole 
point at issue. No system of thinking 
which went to work logically ever proved 
the Mind to be an attribute ; only very el- 
ementary grades of thinking, which have 
a way of assuming in their premises what 
they draw out analytically in their con- 
clusions, ever set up this dogma. This 
will become clearer at every step as we 
proceed. 

We will now pursue a path similar to 
that followed in the first chapter, and see 
what more we can learn of the nature of 
Mind. We will endeavor to learn more 
definitely what constitutes its a priori ac- 
tivity, in order, as there indicated, to 
achieve our object. Thug our present 
search is after the "Categories" and their 
significance. Taking the word category 
here in the sense of "a priori determina- 
tion of thought," the first question is : 
" Do any categories exist ? Are there any 
thoughts which belong to the nature of 
mind itself?" It is the same question 
that Locke discusses under the head of 
" Innate ideas." 

I. 

" Every set of knowing or cognizing is 
the translating of an unknown somewhat 
into a known, a« a aeholar translates a new 
language into his own." If he did not al- 
ready understand one language, he could 
never translate the new one. In the act of 
knowing, the object becomes known in so 
far as I am able to recognize predicates as 
belonging to it. "This is red;" unless I 
know already what " r«d " means, I do not 
cognize the object bj predioatingrMiof it. 
"Bed is a oolor;" nnleM I know what 
" color" means, I have not iftid anything 



intelligible — I have not expressed an act of 
cognition. The object becomes known to 
us in so far as we recognize its predicates — 
and hence we could never know anything 
unless w^ had at least one predicate or con- 
ception with which to commence. If we 
have one predicate through which we cog- 
nize some object, that act of cognition 
gives us a new predicate ; for it has dis- 
solved or " translated" a somewhat, that 
before was unknown, into a known ; the 
" not-me" has, to that extent, become the 
" me." Without any predicates to begin 
with, all objects would remain forever out- 
side of our consciousness. Even con- 
sciousness itself would be impossible, for 
the very act of self-cognition implies that 
the predicate "myself" is well known. 
It is an act of identification : " I am my- 
self;" the subject is, as predicate, com- 
pletely known or dissolved back into the 
subject. I cognize myself as myself ; there 
is no alien element left standing over 
against me. Thus we are able to say that 
there must be an a priori category in order 
to render possible any act of knowing 
whatever. Moreover, we see that this 
category must be identical with the Ego 
itself, for the reason that the process of 
cognition is at the same time a recogni- 
tion j it predicates only what it recognizes. 
Thus, fundamentally, in knowing. Reason 
knows itself. Self-consciousness is the 
basis of knowledge. This will throw light 
on the first chapter ; but let us first con- 
firm this position by a psychological anal- 
ysis. 

II. 

What is the permanent element in 
thought ? — It can easily be found in lan- 
guage — its external manifestation. Logic 
tells us that the expression of thought in- 
volves always a subjeot and predicate. 
Think what you please, say what you 
please, and your thought or assertion con- 
sists of a subject and predicate — positive or 
negative — joined by the copula, is, " Man 
lives" is equivalent to "man is living." 
•'Man" and "living" are joined by the 
word "is." If we abstract all content 
from thought, and take its pare form in 
order to see the permanent, we shall hare 
" is " the copula, — or putting s letter for 
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subject and attribute, we shall have " a is 
a" (or " a is 6,") for the universal form 
of thought. The mental act is expressed 
by " is." In this empty " is " we have the 
category of pure Being, which is the 
" summum genus " of categories. Any 
predicate other than being will be found to 
contain being plvs determinations, and 
hence can be subsumed under being. We 
shall get new light on this subject if we 
examine the ordinary doctrine of explana- 
tion. 

III. 
In order to explain something, we sub- 
sume it under a more general. Thus we 



say ; 



'Horse is an animal ;" and, "An ani- 



mal is an organic being," &c. A defini- 
tion contains not only this subsumption, 
but also a statement of the specific differ- 
ence. We define quadruped by subsuming 
it, (" It is an animal ") and giving the spe- 
cific difference (" which has four feet"). 

As we approach the " summum genus," 
the predicates become more and more 
empty ; " they become more extensive in 
their application, and less comprehensive 
in their content." Thus they approach 
pure simplicity, which is attained in the 
" summum genus." This pure simple, 
which is the limit of subsumption and ab- 
straction, is pure Being — Being devoid of 
all deterrainateness. When we have arriv- 
ed at Being, subsuming becomes simple 
identifying — Being is Being, or a is a — 
and this is precisely the same activity that 
we found self-consciousness to consist of 
in our first analysis, (i.) and the same ac- 
tivity that we found all mental acts to con- 
sist of in our second analysis, (ii). 

IV. 

Therefore, we may affirm on these 
grounds, that the " summum genus," or 
primitive category, is the Ego itself in its 
simplest activity as the " is " (or pure 
being if taken substantively). 

Thus it happens that when the Mind 
comes to cognize an object, it must first of 
all recognize itself in it in its simplest ac- 
tivity, — it must know that the object is. 
We cannot know anything else of an ob- 
ject without presupposing the knowledge 
of its existence. 



At this point it is evident that this cr.te- 
gory is not derived from experience in the 
sense of an impression from, without. It 
is the activity of the Ego itself, and is its 
(the Ego's) first self-externalization (or its 
first becoming object to itself — its first act 
of self-consciousness). The essential ac- 
tivity of the Ego itself consists in recog- 
nizing itself, and this involves self-sepa- 
ration, and then the annulling of this sep- 
aration in the same act. For in knowing 
myself a8 an object I separate the Ego 
from itself, but in the very act of knowing 
it I make it identical again. Here are 
two negative processes involved in know- 
ing, and these are indivisibly one : — first, 
the negative act of separation — secondly? 
the negative act of annulling the separa- 
tion by the act of recognition. That the 
application of categories to the external 
world is a process of self -recognition, is 
now clear : we know, in so far as we recog- 
nize predicates in the object, — we say "The 
Rose is, it is red, it is round, it i» fragrant, 
<fcc." In this we separate waat belongs 
to the rose from it, and place it outside 
of it, and then, through the act of pre- 
dication, unite it again. "The Resets" 
contains merely the recognition of being 
but being is separated from it and joined 
to it in the act of predication. Thus we 
see that the fundamental act of self-con- 
seiousness, which is a self-separation and 
self-identification united in one act of re- 
cognition, — we see that this fundamental 
act is repeated in all acts of knowing. We 
do not know even the rose without sepa- 
rating it from itself, and identifying the 
two sides thus formed. (This contains a 
deeper thought which we may suggest 
here. That the act of knowing puts all 
objects into this crucible, is an intimation 
on its part that no object can possess true, 
abiding being, without this ability to sep- 
arate itself from itself in the process of 
self-identification. Whatever cannot do 
this is no essence, but may be only an ele- 
ment of a process in which it ceaselessly 
loses its identity. But we shall recur to 
this again.) 

Doubtless we could follow out this ac- 
tivity through various" steps, and deduce 
all the categories of pure thought. This 
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is what Plato has done in part ; what 
Fichte has done in his Science of Knowl- 
edge, (" Wissenschaf tslehre ") and Hegel 
in his Logic. A science of these pure in- 
telligibles unlocks the secret of the Uni- 
verse ; it furnishes that " Royal Road " 
to all knowledge ; it is the far-famed Phi- 
losopher's Stone that alone can transmute 
the base dross of mere talent into genius. 



Let us be content if at the close of this 
chapter we can affirm still more positively 
the conclusions of our first. Through a 
consideration of the a priori knowledge of 
Time and Space, and their logical priority, 
as conditions, to the world of experience, 
we inferred the transcendency of Mind. 
Upon further investigation, we have now 
discovered that there are other forms of 
the Mind more primordial than Space and 
Time, and more essentially related to its 
activity ; for all the categories of pure 
thought — Being, Negation, Ac, — are appli- 
cable to Space and to Time, and hence 
more universal than either of them alone ; 
these categories of pure thought, moreover, 
as before remarked, could never have been 
derived from experience. Experience is 
not possible without presupposing these 
predicates. " They are the tools of intel- 
ligence through which it cognizes." If we 
hold by this stand-point exclusively, we 
may say, with Kant, that we furnish the 
subjective forms in knowing, and for this 
reason cannot know the " thing in itself." 
If these categories are merely subjective — 
i. e. given in the constitution of the Mind 
itself — and we do not know what the "thing 
in itself " may be, yet we can come safely 
out of all skepticism here by considering 
the universal nature of these categories or 
" forms of the mind." For if Being, Ne- 
gation and Existence are forms of mind 
and purely subjective, so that they do not 
belong to the *' thing in itself," it is evi- 
dent that such an object cannot be or exist, 
or in any way have validity, either posi- 
tively or negatively. Thus it is seen from 
the nature of mind here exhibited, that 
Mind is the noumenonor " thing in itself " 
which Philosophy seeks, and thus our third 
efaapter confirms our first. 



Note. 

The Materialism of the present day holds 
that thought is a modification of force, 
correlated with heat, light, electricity, 
&c., in short, that organization produces 
ideas. If so, we are placed within a nar- 
now idealism, and can only say of what is 
held for truth : " I am so correlated as to 
hold this view, — I shall be differently cor- 
related to-morrow, perhaps, and hold 
another view." Yet in this very statement 
the Ego takes the stand-point of univer- 
sality — it speaks of possibilities — which it 
could never do, were it merely a correlate. 
For to hold a possibility is to be able to 
annul in thought the limits of the real, 
and hence to elevate itself to the point of 
universality. But this is se//'-correlation ; 
we have a movement in a circle, and hence 
self-origination, and hence a spontaneous 
fountain of force. The Mind, in conceiv- 
ing of the possible, annuls the real, and 
thus creates its own motives ; its acting ac- 
cording to motives, is thus acting according 
to its own acts — an obvious circle again. 

In fine, it is evident that the idealism 
which the correlationist logically falls into 
is as strict as that of any school of professed 
idealism which bo is in the habit of con- 
demning. The persistent force is the gener- 
al idea of force, not found as any real force, 
for each reaJ force is individualized in some 
particular way. But it is evident that a par- 
ticular force cannot be correlated vrith force 
in general, but only with a special form 
like itself. But the general force is the 
only abiding one — each particular one is 
in a state of transition into another — a 
perpetual losing of individuality. Hence 
the true abiding force is not a real one ex- 
isting objectively, but only an ideal one 
existing subjectively in thought. Bat 
through the fact that thought can seize the 
true and abiding which can exist for itself 
nowhere else, the correlationist is bound 
to infer the transcendency of Mind just 
like the idealist. Nay, more, when he 
comes to speak considerately, he will say 
that Mind, for the very reason that it 
thinks the true, abiding force, cannot be 
correlated with any determined force^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Philosophers usually begin to construct 
their systems in full view of their final 
principle. It would be absurd for one to 
commence a demonstration if he had no 
clear idea of what he intended to prove. 
From the final principle the system must 
be worked back to the beginning in the 
Philosopher's mind before he can commence 
his demonstration. Usually the order of 
demonstration which he follows, is not the 
order of discovery; in such case his sys- 
tem proceeds by external reflections. All 
mathematical proof is of this order. One 
constructs his demonstration to lead from 
the known to the unknown, and uses many 
intermediate propositions that do not of 
necessity lead to the intended result. 
With another theorem in view, they might 
be used for steps to that, just as well. But 
there is a certain inherent development in 
all subjects when examined according to 
the highest method, that will lead one on to 
the exhaustive exposition of all that is in- 
volved therein. This is called the dialec- 
tic. This dialectic movement cannot be 
used as a philosophic instrument, unless 
one has seen the deepest opergu of Science ; 
if this is not the case, the dialectic will 
prove merely destructive and not construct- 
ive. It is therefore a mistake, as has been 
before remarked, to attempt to introduce 
the beginner of the study of Philosophy 
.It once into the dialectic. The content of 
Philosophy must be first presented under 
its sensuous and reflective forms, and a 
gradual progress established. In this chap- 
ter an attempt will be made to approach 
again the ultimate principle which we have 
hitherto fixed only in a general manner as 
Mind. yVe will use the method of exter- 
nal reflection, and demonstrate three prop- 
ositions : 1. There is an independent be- 
ing; 2. That being is self-determined ; 3. 
Self-determined being is in the form of 
personality, i. e. is an Ego. 



1. Dependent being, implying its com- 
plement upon which it depends, cannot be 
explained through itself, but through that 
upon which it depends. 

2. Tkii being upon whieh it depends 



cannot be also a dependent being, for the 
dependent being has no support of its own 
to lend to another; all that it has is bor- 
rowed. " A chain of dependent beings 
collapses into one dependent being. De- 
pendence is not converted into independ- 
ence by mere multiplication." 

3. The dependent, therefore, depends 
upon the independent, and has its explana- 
tion in it. Since all being is of one kind 
or the other, it follows that all being is in- 
dependent, or a complemental element of 
it. Reciprocal dependence makes an in- 
dependent including whole, which is the 
negative unity. 

Definition. — One of the most important 
implements of the thinker is the compre- 
hension of " negative unity." It is a 
unity resulting from the reciprocal cancel- 
ling of elements; e. g. Salt is the negative 
unity of acid and alkali. It is called nejr- 
alive because it negates the independence 
of the elements within it. In the negative 
unity Air, the elements oxygen and nitro- 
gen have their independence negated. 
II. 

1. The independent being cannot exist 
without determinations. VYithout these, 
it could not distinguish itself or be dis- 
tinguished from nought. 

2. Nor can the independent being be de- 
termined (i. e. limited or modified in any 
way) from without, or through another. 
For all that is determined through another 
is a dependent somewhat. 

3. Hence the independent being can be 
only a self-determined. If self-determin- 
ed, it can exist through itself. 

Note. 
Spinoza does not arrive at the third po- 
sition, but, after considering the second, 
arrives at the first one, and concludes, 
since determination through another makes 
a somewhat finite, that the independent 
being must be undetermined. He does not 
happen to discover that there is another 
kind of determination, to-wit, self-determ- 
ination, which can consist with inde- 
pendence. The method that he uses makes 
it entirely an accidental matter with him 
that he discovers what speculative resalts 
he does— the dialectic method would le*d 
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inevitably to self-determination, as we 
shall see later. It is Hegel's aperfu that 
we have in the third position ; with Spi- 
noza the independent being remained an 
undetermined substance, but with Hegel it 
became a self-determining subject. AH 
that Spinoza gets out of his substance he 
must get in an arbitrary-manner; it does 
not follow from its definition that it shall 
have modes and attributes, hut the con- 
trary. This aperfU — that the independent 
being, i. e. every really existing, separate 
entity, is self-determined — is the central 
point of speculative philosophy. What 
self-determination involves, we shall see 
next. 

III. 

1. Self-determination implies that the 
constitution or nature be self-originated. 
There is nothing about a self-determined 
that is created by anything without. 

2. Thus self-determined being exists 
dually — it is (a) as determining and (6) as 
determined, (o) As determining, it is the 
active, which contains merely the possibil- 
ity of determinations ; (6) as determined, it 
is the passive result — the matter upon 
which the subject acts. 

3. But since both are the same being, 
each side returns into itself : — (a) as de- 
termining or active, it acts only upon its 
own determining, and (6) as passive or de- 
termined, it is, as result of theformer, the 
self-same active itself. Hence its move- 
ment is a movement of self-recognition — 
a positing of distinction which is cancel- 
led in the same act. (In self-recognition 
something is made an object, and identi- 
fied with the subject in the same act.) 



Moreover, the determiner, on account of 
its pure generality, (i. e. its having no 
concrete determinations as yet,) can only 
be ideal — can only exist as the Ego exists 
in thought ; not as a thing, but as a gener- 
ic entity. The passive side can exist on- 
ly as the self exists in consciousness — as 
that which is in opposition and yet in 
identity at the same time. No finite ex- 
istence could endure this contradiction, 
for all such must possess a nature or con- 
stitution which is self-determined ; if not, 
each finite could negate all its properties 
and qualities, and yet remain itself — just 
as the person does when he makes abstrac- 
tion of all, in thinking of the Ego or pure 
self. 

Thus we find again our former conclu- 
sion. — All finite or dependent things must 
originate in and depend upon independent 
or absolute being, which must be an Ego. 
The Ego has the form of Infinitude (see 
chapter II — the infinite is its own other). 

Resume. The first chapter states the 
premises which Kant lays down in his 
Transcendental ^Esthetic, (Kritik der Rei- 
nen Vernunft) and draws the true logical 
conclusions which are positive and not 
negative, as he makes them. The second 
chapter gives the Spinozan distinction of 
the Infinite of the Imagination and Infinite 
of Reason.' The third chapter gives the 
logical results which Kant should have 
drawn from his Transcendental Logic. 
The fourth chapter gives Spinoza's funda- 
mental position logically completed, and is 
the great fundamental position of Plato, 
Aristotle and Hegel, with reference to the 
Absolute. 



MUSIC AS A FORM OF ART. 

[Read before the St. Louis Art Society, February, 1867.} 



I. Upon Art-Criticism. 
A work of art is the product of the in- 
spired moment of the artist. It is not to 
be supposed that he is able to give an ac- 
count of his work in the terms of the un- 
derstanding. Hence the artist is not in a 
strict sense a critic. The highest order of 
criticism must endeavor to exhibit the 
unity of the work by showing how the 



various motives unfold from the central 
thought. Of course, the artist must be 
rare who can see his work doubly — first 
sensuously, and then rationally. Only 
some Michael Angelo or Goethe can do 
this. The common artist sees the sensu- 
ous form as the highest possible revelation 
— to him hid feeling is higher than the in- 
tellectual vision. And can we not all — 



